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end ^ of 1630. On the other hand, as the expenses of the
garrisons amounted to 26,ooo/. annually, his real gain would be
reduced to 2io,ooo/,, coming in slowly in the course of fifteen
years. It will be seen therefore, that the result of James's bar-
gain was to give him at once rather more than he could
ever hope to obtain by slow degrees in the course of a long
period. Nor was it at all certain that the advantages which
accrued to him by the surrender would not be greater still.
It was always possible that the truce might not be renewed,
and that, as eventually proved to be the case, the war might
break out again. He would then find that, after having re-
jected 215,0007., he had succeeded before 1621, the year in
which the truce was to expire, in obtaining a bare 7o,ooo/.,
and that there was before him an indefinite prospect of an
annual expenditure of s6,ooo/. for the support of the garrisons
without any .equivalent whatever.1 Nor was this all. The
fortifications of the towns were sadly out of repair, and if
James had refused the oifers of the Dutch, an immediate outlay
would have been necessary, which would have swallowed up
some considerable portion of the future payments.

Whilst James was thus carrying out an engagement equally
advantageous to himself and to the Dutch Republic, he was
brought by his desire to advance the manufactures of England
into a dispute which, coming, as it did, so soon after the dis-
agreement with regard to the East India trade and the whale
fishery, bid fair, for a moment, permanently to disturb those
amicable relations which had hitherto subsisted between the two
nations.

So long ago as in 1613, if not at an earlier time, the atten-
tion of the King had been called to the condition of the English

x6Z3. cloth trade. The manufacture of cloth was in the
Snufhc-1 seventeenth century as much the leading trade of
tory-           England as the manufacture of cotton goods has

become in our own days. From time to time statutes had been
passed for the encouragement of the trade, the object of which
had been to secure that the cloth should be dyed and dressed, as

1 Winwood to Carleton, and Winwood's Reasons, as before quoted.
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